Excerpt #3 



Lee worked for a while in Fort Worth and then moved to Dallas in 
October 19&2, where he was employed an a trainee in a commercial 
photography shop. 

During this period the Oswalds had been introduced to a 
group of Russian-speaking people in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
Many of them assisted the Oswalds financially because of sympathy 
for Marina and the child* Lee Oswald was disliked by almost i 
this group* Despite the fact that he had left the Soviet Union, 
he adhered to a dogmatic belief in what he called Marxist-Leninism. 
He was disillusioned with the government of the Soviet Union but 
6eemed more firmly committed than ever to his concepts of Mandlsm. 
He expressed disdain for American democracy^ capitalism, ahH its 

1 * V., 

society in general* He was highly critical of the Russian- speaking 
group because they seemed to have become imbued with the aim of 
improving themselves economically, a concept which Oswald regarded 
with contempt. 'V 

V 

In February 1963, the Oswalds met Ruth Paine. Because of 
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atf interest in the Russian language and sympathy for Marina, who spoke 
no English and had little funds, Ruth Paine |ha^ assisted the Oswalds 
in many ways. When Lee Oswald lost his Job in April, 1963, and decided 
M * 0 “ OVQ family to New Orleans, Ruth Paine offered .to let Marina and 






Jihe baby stay with her while Oswald looked for work. Early in May, Ruth 



Painfi drove Marin* and the baby to New Orleans to rejoin Oswald. £n 




was fired from his Job, Ruth Paine o ffered te a r ing -th e 
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with the Soviet authorities for permission to leave together. Their 
formal application was made in July 1961, and on December 25, 1961, 
Marina Oswald was advised it would be granted. 

A daughter was bom to the Oswalds in February 1962. In the 
months that followed they prepared for their return to the United 
States. On May 9, 1962, the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, at the request of the Department of State, agreed to waive a 
restriction under the law which would have prevented the issuance of 
a United States visa to Oswald’s Russian wife until she had left the 
^Swviet Union. They finally left Moscow on June 1, 1962, and were* as- 
sisted in meeting their travel expenses by a loan of $435.71 from the 
U.S. Department of State. Two weeks later they arrived in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

For a few weeks Oswald, his wife and child lived with Oswald’s 
brother Robert After a similar stay with Oswald’s mother, they 
moved into their own apartment in early August. Oswald obtained 
a job on July 16 as a sheet metal worker. During this period in 
JEort Worth, Oswald was interviewed twice by agents of the FBI. 

The report of the first interview, which occurred on June 26, described 
him as arrogant and unwilling to discuss the reasons why he had 
gone to the Soviet Union. Oswald denied that he was involved in 
Soviet intelligence activities and promised to advise the FBI if Soviet 
representatives ever communicated with him. He was interviewed 
again on August 16, when he displayed a less belligerent attitude and 
once again agreed to inform the FBI of any attempt to enlist him in 
intelligence activities. 

In early October 1962 Oswald quit his job at the sheet metal plant 
and moved to Dallas. While living in Forth Worth the Oswalds f 
had been introduced to a group of Russian-speaking people in the 
Dallas- Fort Worth area. Many of them assisted the Oswalds by pro- 
viding small amounts of food, clothing, and household items. Os- 
wald himself was disliked by almost all of this gToup whose help 
to the family was prompted primarily by sympathy for Marina Oswald 
and the child. Despite the fact that he had left the Soviet Union , v 
disillusioned with its Government, Oswald seemed more firmly 
committed than ever to his concepts of Marxism. He showed disdain 
for democracy, capitalism, and American society in general. He was 
highly critical of the Russian-speaking group because they seemed de- 
voted to American concepts of democracy and capitalism and were 
ambitious to improve themselves economically. 

In February 1963 the Oswalds met Ruth Paine at a social gather- 
ing. Ruth Paine was temporarily separated from her husband and 
living with her two children in their home in Irving, Tex., a suburb 
of Dallas. Because of an interest in the Russian language and 
^ympathy for Marina Oswald, who spoke no English and had little 
funds, Ruth Paine befriended Marina and, during the next 2 months, * .* .*•’ 
visited her on several occasions. *\v! 

On April 6, 1963, Oswald lost his job with a photography firm. ’ 

A few days later, on April 10, he attempted to kill Maj. Gen. Edwin 









A. Walker (Resigned, U.S. Army), using a rifle which he had ordered 
by mail 1 montn previously under an assumed name. Marina Oswald 
learned of her husband’s act when she confronted him with a note 
which he had left, giving her instructions in the event he did not 
return. That incident and their general economic difficulties im- 
pelled Marina Oswald to suggest that her husband leave Dallas and 
go to New Orleans to look for work. 

Oswald left for New Orleans on April 24, 1963. Ruth Paine, who 
knew nothing of the Walker shooting, invited Marina Oswald and 
the baby to stay with her in the Paines’ modest home while Oswald 
sought work in New Orleans. Early in May, upon receiving word 
from Oswald that he had found a job, Ruth Paine drove Marina 
Oswald and the baby to New Orleans to rejoin Oswald. 

During the stay in New Orleans, Oswald formed a fictitious New 
Orleans Chapter of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. He posed 
as secretary of this organization and represented that the president 
was A. J. Hidell. In reality, Hidell was a completely fictitious per- 
son created by Oswald, the organization’s only member. Oswald was 
arrested on August 9 in connection with a scuffle which occurred while 
he was distributing pro- Castro leaflets. The next day, while at the 
police station, he was interviewed by an FBI agent after Oswald 
requested the police to arrange such an interview. Oswald gave the 
agent false information about his own background and was evasive 
in his replies concerning Fair Play for Cuba activities. During the 
next 2 weeks Oswald appeared on radio programs twice, claiming 
to be the spokesman for the Fair Play for Cuba Committee in New 
Orleans. 

On July 19, 1963, Oswald lost his job as a greaser of coffee processing 
machinery. In September, after an exchange of correspondence with 
Marina Oswald, Ruth Paine drove to New Orleans and on September 
23, transported Marina, the child, and the family belongings to Irving, 
Tex. Ruth Paine suggested that Marina Oswald, who was expecting 
her second child in October, live at the Paine house until after the 
baby was bom. Oswald remained behind, ostensibly to find work 
either in Houston or some other city. Instead, he departed by bus for 
Mexico, arriving in Mexico City on September 27, where he promptly 
visited the Cuban and Russian Embassies. His stated objective was 
to obtain official permission to visit Cuba, on his way to the Soviet 
Union. The Cuban Government would not grant his visa unless the 
Soviet Government would also issue a visa permitting his entry into 
Russia. Oswald’s efforts to secure these visas failed, and he left for 
Dallas, where he arrived on October 3, 1963. 

When he saw his wife the next day, it was decided that Oswald 
would rent a room in Dallas and visit his family on weekends. For 
1 week he rented a room from Mrs. Bledsoe, the woman who later saw 
him on the bus shortly after the assassination. On October 14, 1963, 
he rented the Beckley Avenue room and listed his name as O. H. Lee. 
On the same day, at the suggestion of a neighbor, Mrs. Paine phoned 
the Texas School Book Depository and was told that there was a job 
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